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The first of these has to do with the classification of the children. The 
method of classifying pupils in the experimental school "is the exact opposite 
of that which usually prevails. Instead of being horizontal and graded, the 
classes in her school, below the Preparatory Division, may be described as 
vertical and parallel. Each class is a vertical section of the school, embracing 
children of all ages between three and six, and is therefore parallel to the other 
classes, in the sense of neither being higher nor lower than any of them" (p. 16). 

This means that class teaching has been largely abandoned, that fewer 
interruptions are made in the work of the children due to the fact that all are 
not needing the same material at the same time, and that the social life is 
more natural, the older children helping the younger and developing a general 
feeling of good-will. The effect upon the teachers, according to the author, 
is that "each one will benefit and make a much more valuable, practical and 
successful teacher, because she will have experienced the needs and difficulties 
of each stage. She will have been in personal relationship with every phase 
of child development, from the ages of three to seven years" (p. 28). 

A second division of the experiments relates to the provision and storage 
of Montessori apparatus. Methods of constructing the various pieces are 
described, with the purpose of demonstrating that the apparatus may be made 
available without excessive expense. 

The third division, which is of the greatest general value, presents the 
results of a series of methods for the teaching of beginning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. This section of the book will be of particular interest and 
value to primary teachers. 

Although the problems of the English infants' school are not entirely 
the same as those in our kindergarten and first grade, nevertheless the ex- 
periments suggest a number of methods which would be worth detailed 
study by American teachers. 



The child-welfare movement in England. — Can it be said that the large 
interest that is being displayed in the welfare of children in England and 
America is a fad which is likely to wane when the pendulum swings in another 
direction? The author of a new book 1 dealing with the welfare movement 
raises such a question in the opening chapters by way of warning to those 
who are of the opinion that the present high interest in the welfare of children 
is indicative of continued effort on the part of those in the work. 

The book opens with an introduction which develops a historical back- 
ground for the discussion to follow. The author takes a strictly sociological 
point of view and interweaves a statement of those economic forces operating 
to produce the conditions found by welfare workers. Following these chapters 
the book discusses the economic position of the father, the economic position 
of the mother, the child of school age, and housing conditions. 

1 Nora Milnes, Child Welfare. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 243- 
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Throughout the book the reader is brought face to face with the great 
industrial problems which must be recognized as exerting a most powerful 
influence on the whole question of child welfare. An analysis of some of these 
problems is made in terms of the effect of vocation on the social and economic 
status of the parents. This analysis, while not inclusive, is comprehensive 
enough to make the careful reader appreciate the complexity of the organiza- 
tion of society and hence the complexity of those forces with which the infant- 
welfare movement has to cope. To back her arguments the author includes 
many valuable data taken from investigations and reports on the situation. 

Even though the child-welfare movement seems essential in the develop- 
ment of the nation it behooves us to keep in view that all such movements 
are a sign of disease, and that the social physician who does the greatest work 
is the one who reduces the need of his cures in terms of preventive social 
medicine. 



New textbooks in arithmetic. — A conservative index of the development 
of educational theory and practice as it relates to the curriculum is furnished 
by the content of current textbooks. Recent books in the field of arithmetic 
exhibit two characteristic tendencies. The first of these is an increased 
emphasis upon the socialization of arithmetic materials; while the second 
characteristic, which has grown out of the measurement movement, consists 
of the presentation of a large amount of standardized practice exercises and 
tests, by means of which the progress of the pupils may be checked from time 
to time. These characteristics are exhibited in greater or less degree in each 
of three new series of elementary arithmetics. 

In one of these series 1 the principal emphasis is placed upon the sociali- 
zation and application of arithmetic. The authors, Professors Lennes and 
Jenkins, have attempted throughout to derive their material from the experi- 
ences and general interests of the child. There is great emphasis upon the 
making of problems by the children themselves. As would be expected from 
the title, the range of applications is very large. A few of the applications 
are to be criticized as academic rather than practical. For example, the method 
of computing the amount of wall paper needed for a room is rarely if ever 
used by commercial concerns dealing in wall papers. Games are systemati- 
cally used as an element of motivation. The standardized practice exercises 
are not so abundant as in many of the newer texts. The series, which consists 
of three books, gives a complete course of study for the grades. One valuable 
feature of the third book is the introduction of some elementary exercises of 
algebra and geometry for the purpose of enriching the work of the eighth grade. 

1 N. J. Lennes and Frances Jenkins, Applied Arithmetic. Book I, pp. xi+283; 
Book II, pp. ix+294; Book III, pp. ix+342. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1920. 



